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Book Review Number 
Old McDonald Had a Farm. By Angus McDonald. Boston, 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. $2.75. 

God’s Back Pasture. By Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. 
York, Willett, Clark & Company, 1941. $1.50. 
Angus McDonald, of the Soil Conservation Service of 

the U.S.D.A., tells, in Old McDonald Had a Farm, the 

life story of his father, who, in addition to being a country 
minister, labored most of his life to make a good farm out 

of a poor one. “Old McDonald” believed that for a 

farmer to have “gulleys” and other evidences of soil 

erosion on his land was sinful. He believed that activity 
for the maintenance of the fertility of the soil was godly. 

When he started out to make a good farm out of a poor 

one his main opponents were the farmers in the community 

in which he lived. They ridiculed him for several years. 

But the turning point came and those who had come to 

scoff remained to pray. However, at the funeral of the 

minister-farmer they mentioned the souls he had saved 
but not the soil he had saved. 

Mr. Hewitt is one of the few country ministers who 
write books that receive a hearing. His earlier work, 
Highland Shepherds, dealt with the professional work of 
the minister. His latest book, God’s Back Pasture, 
describes the rural parish, “the realm in which the rural 
pastor operates.” Mr. Hewitt’s heart is in the highlands 
—more specifically in the Green Mountains. He believes 
that the task of the rural minister includes both evangelism 
and community engineering. His description of the rural 
church as it is bears the realistic title “The Dismal Diag- 
nosis.” 

Mr. Hewitt has a passionate love for rural people, com- 
munities and churches. He would have the pastor in 
the midst of social and community organizations. In a 
chapter entitled “Bucolic Economics” it is stated that 
poverty is the accepted characteristic of the average 
country parish. Yet good business management and 
stewardship will work wonders. The widow’s mite and 
other forms of sacrificial giving maintain many a country 
church. A good word is said for the Lord’s Acre Plan 
to finance the country church. Mr. Hewitt is also glad 
that “the great cooperative movement” is now having 
a new emphasis. BY. L. 


Paddy the Cope. By Patrick Gallagher. New York, Devin 

Adair Company, 1942. $2.50. 

In the “townland” of Cleendra on the west coast of 
Ireland, in Donegal, where Patrick Gallagher was born 
on Christmas in 1873, every holding consisted of about 20 
acres, of which 18 were wild mountain. Every family 
tried to keep a cow. When the Gallagher cow went dry 


New 


there was no need to drink tea, because the neighbors 
brought milk in pitchers every day. If a family had two 
cows there was never an end to the giving. Mr. Gallagher 
says there was never a penny worth of milk sold in 
Cleendra and he hopes there never will be. One wonders 
what western civilization can do with such a book. 
Patrick Gallagher became in good time the manager 
of the Tempelcrone Cooperative Society. The reader 
gathers the impression that there is no position greater 
in the cooperative movement throughout the world. It 
was formed with the help of the Irish Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society in which Sir Horace Plunkett, George 
W. Russell (AE) and others were interested. Mr. 
Gallagher tells how a cooperative institution was created 
by impoverished men and women who possessed a native 
wisdom and a heroism found among common people. 
AE suggested this autobiography of Patrick Gallagher. 
The idea stuck and after many years “Paddy the Cope” 
wrote it down, literally amid toil and tears. Paddy the 
Cope is written in that expressive language described 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher in her introduction as rural 
Irish-English. Here is a co-op book with a universal 
appeal because in it a man good and true unburdens his 
soul and tells about how a co-op was built. Se oe 


Faith and Nurture. By H. Shelton Smith. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. $2.00. 

This critical analysis of liberal religious education has 
already attracted much attention. Dr. Smith was for- 
merly a member of the staff of the International Council 
of Religious Education. Later he taught at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and at Yale. He is now 
at Duke University. His background, therefore, is that 
of the liberal tradition. His book is the only available 
thoroughgoing critique of the religious education move- 
ment from what may be called, in general, the point of 
view of the neo-orthodoxy. 

Dr. Smith finds that liberal Protestant thought was 
influenced by the Enlightenment and by evolutionary 
science and philosophy. He sees also the direct influence 
of Channing, Parker and Bushnell. He comes down hard 
on the optimism of early representatives of the social 
gospel movement and sees violence done to the essentials 
of the Christian faith in the extreme emphasis on divine 
immanence, on the principle of “growth,” on the natural 
gg of man and preoccupation with the historical 

esus. 

Dr. Smith believes that man-centeredness in liberal 
Protestant philosophy does violence to the divine initiative 
and obscures the creaturehood of man. The result is a 


= 
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tendency toward religious subjectivity and extreme acti- 
vism. His objection is not to a concern with history or 
with the social situation in which man is involved. He 
believes, however, that a Christian social order can never 
emerge from the “humanitarian principles of Jesus.” 
What is lacking in liberal Christianity is a depth of insight 
that will comprehend the paradox that “man’s conscious- 
ness of himself as sinner involves at one and the same 
time consciousness of himself as child of God, and there- 
fore as being something more than sinner.” 


From the point of view of the liberal school which Dr. 
Smith criticizes the question is bound to be raised, How 
is the divine imperative discovered and how is revelation 
certified to man’s intelligence? Also, many who sympa- 
thize in considerable measure with his critique will wish 
to know what educational procedures and methods are 
indicated when one accepts the theological point of view 
here presented. Specifications of a methodological sort 
are very much needed in order that the contemporary 
theological critique of religious education can be fully 
understood and appraised. 
Religion for Today. By A. J. William Myers. New York, 

Association Press, 1941. $2.00. 

In complete contrast to Dr. Smith’s book is that of 
Professor Myers of Hartford Seminary Foundation. He 
stands in the liberal tradition, assimilating the idea oi 
divine transcendence to that of self-transcendence in 
man. The supernatural is subsumed under the natural, 
in a non-mechanistic sense of the latter term. There are 
no miracles except the miracle of life itself. The cosmic 
process is seen as unitary. God is a personal being, 
Creator and Redeemer, and evil is due entirely to man’s 
willful acts. The author sees no problem here, save as 
man’s freedom, a moral necessity, creates it. 


Human nature is not inclined toward evil, though sin 
is a reality that results from abuse of freedom. Man lives 
within an inevitable cosmic process and normally feels 
it to be affirmed in his own life. In such a perspective 
there is, of course no basis for “original sin.” Just as 
a gardener cooperates with God when “planting seeds 
in a fertile spot” so “any person or group may do wonders 
in creating better human life by devoutly and intelligently 
linking up w ith the eternal personality-producing forces 
of the universe.’ 

As in “progressive education” theory, growth and de- 
velopment are stressed. We must understand the “laws” 
of growth and work intelligently in harmony with them. 
There is no reference to “crisis” theology, and the cross 
is given exemplary significance: it is a symbol whereby 
Christians “declare that it is their deliberate purpose to 
live the adventurous life in mutuality with their fellows 
and with God.” 

The view of the church presented by the author is very 
simple: “The Church is any corporate body of people 
who dedicate themselves to the worship of God and the 
service of man, and it remains a ‘divine’ institution only 
so long as it keeps pace with God i in his ongoing purpose. 

Much space is given to man’s “social struggle,” con- 
temporary social issues and the Christian obligation to 
work for a better world. A “social gospel” point of view 
dominates the discussion. One of the present ethical 
imperatives, Dr. Myers believes, is to win this war. 

An item-by-item contrast is drawn between the basic 
assumptions of that liberal Christian education in which 
the author believes and “formal education” —a term 
manifestly used to designate the traditional, authoritarian 
system. | 


The Redemption of Democracy. By Hermann Recschia 

New York, Alliance Book Corporation, 1941. $3.00 

Dr. Rauschning, well-known as a former Nazi lead 
and now bitter opponent of Hitler, here sets forth } 
theory of the basis on which a real peace can be developg 
after the war. There are, he believes, only two possi 

“ways out of chaos”: “a rationalist, coercive order” (suy¢ 
as Hitler's New Order would be) or to develop from “th 
historic forces that have hitherto determined the destip; 
of the European nations . . . an order that will ada 
itself to the new features of reality, but still represent; 
continuing development of previous tradition.” The latte 
requires “an intellectual and moral foundation that yi 
support our whole life and not merely part of it.” 

After the war an “inclusive world order” must be crez. 
ed. But this must not be “a sort of Utopian superstate’ 
Rather, it must “preserve ali the existing variety of form 
individuality, and special rights,” develop “special form 
of legal self-administration . . . within the super-nation 
economic order and the super-national regulation of th 
social functions.” While some economic and social plar. 
ning is necessary it must not become “the starting poir 
for a growing, centralized power machinery.” Such; 
system as he envisages is possible only if the Britis, 
Empire and the United States together assume the leader. 
ship in its creation. There can be no compromise betwee 
“Western European democratic, traditionalist order and; 
rationalistic, absolutist world revolution. . . . They ar 
mutually exclusive.” I. M. C. 


The Japanese Enemy; His Power and His Vulnerability. 3; 
Hugh Byas. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. $1.25. 
This little book by the former correspondent of the 

New York Times in Tokyo is written from a backgrount 

of twenty years as a journalist in Japan. He describes 

briefly the Japanese “mind and plan,” the government, 
the strengths and weaknesses of the country, and the way 
in which he believes Japan can be defeated. The theon 
that Japan was a “have-not” country was, he says, “not 
even approximately true.” Rather, the Japanese standard 
of living was the highest in Asia before the outbreak of the 
war in China. Now, however, it is lower than it was fifty 
years ago. The “pressure for aggression” has come “from 
the desires of the army and from the fact that by Japan's 
social ideas and political structure the army has the power 
to appropriate the bulk of the nation’s productive capacity 
to its own uses and turn national policy” into the channd 
it desires. The attack on the United States is “an insur- 
ance against German defeat more than a gamble on Ger- 
man victory.” Mr. Byas believes that it will be a long war 
but that in the end the superior power of the United 
Nations will bring victory. I. M. C. 


The Road We Are Travelling 1914-1942. By Stuart Chase. 
New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. $1.00. 
Stuart Chase attempts no less than to portray the main 

economic trends in the United States for 1914-1942 within 

100 pages. Special attention is given to the voice of the 

people demanding security. Mr. Chase believes that “this 

profound revolutionary urge for security, work and hope, 

affects all classes i in the community, especially the —a 

income groups.” Mr. Chase foresees in this country ‘ 

modified system of free enterprise, sustained at key aie 
by government controls.” “Full employment will be 
insured by a system of public works in housing, conserva- 
tion, power development, transport facilities. Every effort 
should be made to develop new products for the consumer 
industries.” 
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called “X.” If we cannot describe it we can, he says, see 
the probable major characteristics. These will be full 
employment ; full and prudent use of material resources ; a 

arantee of food, housing, clothing, health services, edu- 
cation to every citizen ; social insurance, including benefits 
for sickness and child bearing; labor standards applicable 
to every branch of employment. 

Among Mr. Chase’s questions is the following: “The 
challenge to democracy is not so much a military one, in 


i) the long run, as it is a social one. Can the democracies 


provide the goods which the people demand in this revolu- 
tionary age, and continue to be democracies?” He believes 
the United States has everything it takes to meet the 
challenge except the recognition that there is one. 


i ited by Isacque Graeber, 
>. New The Macmillan 

Company, 1942. 

The sub-title of this comprehensive symposium by a 
number of social scientists is “The Problem of anti-Semi- 
tism.” It opens with an introduction entitled “Anti-Semi- 
tism: Challenge to Christian Culture,” by Carl J. Friedrich 
of Harvard University, which is directed in no uncertain 
terms to the leaders of the Christian world today. Professor 
Friedrich regards anti-Semitism in our day as an attack 
upon democracy, civilization and Christianity. Of the 18 
contributors, more than half are non-Jewish. 

A comprehensive work of this sort can hardly be ade- 
quately reviewed within our space limitations. It is un- 
doubtedly the most adequate source for the findings of 
social scientists on the many important aspects considered. 
Special mention may be made here of the informing chap- 
ter “Anti-Semitism—Product of Economic Myths,” by 
Miriam Beard, who has made important historical eco- 
nomic studies. Miss Beard quickly disposes of the notion 
that Jews have shown greater thirst for profit or attained 
more success in economic pursuits than their Gentile con- 
temporaries. She says that certain current notions about 
the role of the Jew in Western life are more suited to a 
medieval back alley than to modern society. Miss Beard 
then proceeds to examine “the myth of the guileless Gen- 
tile.’ Here she presents historical evidence indicating that 
the “banner” for sheer economic ruthlessness must go to 
the non-Jews of the Western world. She states that Jew- 
ish economic development was interwoven with “Christian 
capitalism” generally; that Jews have not deserved the 
term “Shylock”; and that much of modern history might 
indeed be read “as a struggle of the state against Christian 
bankers.” 

A penetrating analysis of modern economic conditions 
and issues is also made by Miss Beard. Her conclusions 
are substantially those of the Fortune survey of 1936, 
namely, that Jews occupy only “minor provinces” of 
American economic life. She finds that Jews have tended 
to be economic pioneers, and to occupy some spheres not 
preferred by Gentiles. Finally, Miss Beard states that 
with the disappearance of “fresh fields and new lands” 
Jews and Gentiles are faced with more acute problems 
than ever before. We are in an era of big business and 
powerful states. Particularly obscure seems to be the 
prospect of those in middle-class positions, including the 
small businessmen and the professional and white collar 
workers. B. ¥. L. 


The World We Want to Live In. Edited by Everett Ross 
re ae York, Doubleday-Doran and Company, Inc., 


The Williamstown Institute of Human Relations, which 
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has been held biennially since 1935, brought together about 
800 Jews, Catholics and Protestants in the late summer of 
1941. The general theme was “The World We Want to 
Live In.” The theme was chosen following a conversation 
with the three co-chairmen of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in regard to the social teachings of 
the main religious groups in the United States. This 
orderly narrative sums up the discussions of these 800 
thoughtful persons about social change, economics, politics, 
education and religion. Among the numerous points made 
were the following: The American people need to define 
objectives ; in economic life there is a search for a demo- 
cratic economy which will avoid extremes; some form of 
a league or association of nations is necessary; mutual 
appreciation of races and cultures can be taught in public 
and church schools; in the post-war world, as in all other 
worlds, spiritual factors will be decisive. A discussion 
outline is included. 


Brave Enough for Life. By Bonaro W. Overstreet. 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1941. $2.50. 

Mrs. Overstreet’s book might perhaps be called a lib- 
eral’s testament; or perhaps a book of modern philosophy 
that appraises values in a catholic spirit. In a chapter 
entitled “Choosing My Ancestors,” references are made 
to Paul’s “I know whom I have believed.” There are 
allusions, among others, to Thomas Jefferson, Socrates, 
Epictetus, St. Francis of Assisi, Erasmus and George Fox. 
The next chapter is: “Greatness is Not Extinct.” Here, 
for example, is told the story of J. J. Tompkins, the Cath- 
olic priest of Nova Scotia, who has been a teacher of 
fishermen by the sea; whose teachings resulted in co- 
operative stores, factories and credit unions; and who 
thinks that he knows why the first disciples Christ called 
to himself were fishermen. 

Both the Greek and the Jewish-Christian traditions 
receive attention in this clearly written book. Mrs. Over- 
street states at one point: “The most potent revolution 
of our century is a spiritual revolution. We are being 
forced, by our own cumulative knowledge, by the sheer 
logic of our nearness to one another, to see that only our 
great dreams, only our ancient hypotheses of human broth- 
erhood, have practicality on their side.” 4. 


Forty Years of Carnegie Giving. By Robert M. Lester. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. $2.00. 

Mr. Lester, who is secretary of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, concludes this informing narrative with 
the following words: Mr. Carnegie “started out in 1901 
to give away $300,000,000. He gave away $311,000,000. 
His trusts have distributed $368,000,000. In 1941, their 
assets are $319,000,000.” 

The book is a comprehensive description of Mr. Carne- 
gie’s far-flung philanthropies. Many of his earlier popular 
gifts were for church organs and buildings for public 
libraries. Mr. Carnegie never “gave libraries.” The 
community receiving funds for a building agreed to main- 
Carnegie and the endowments gave money for the erection 
tain from tax funds a free public library. In all, Mr. 
of 2,507 library buildings throughout the world. It is 
believed that less than one-third of these carry his name. 
He did not ask that his name be used in the designation 
of any building. He and the foundations gave money for 
7,634 church organs, in every instance for one half the 
cost. It is believed that very few of these carry any 
indication of the donor. 

As long ago as 1907, the Carnegie Corporation discon- 
tinued grants for library buildings and church organs. 
“It is not probable that grants for these purposes will 
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again be made.” Mr. Lester’s narrative is concise and 
matter-of-fact. It seldom indulges in interpretation. Part 
two of the book contains the full text of important docu- 
ments relating to the philanthropies. 

Arbitration In Action. By Frances Kellor. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1941. $3.50. 

Frances Kellor is executive vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association and has written this book in 
response to a large number of inquiries from people and 
organizations who “want to know how, when and where 
to arbitrate disputes.” These inquirers ask particularly 
for the techniques of arbitration and for practical sugges- 
tions as to how they can use it personally. Lately there 
has been unusual interest in arbitration as a time saver in 
a country faced with the immense problems of war pro- 
duction. Arbitration In Action is a guide book that pre- 
sents the technique, facilities and equipment necessary for 
dealing with economic disputes. The extensive records 
of 25,000 satisfactory arbitrations in the files of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association were drawn upon for the 
production of this book. a 


Democracy’s Second Chance. By George Boyle. New York, 

Sheed and Ward, 1941. $2.00. 

George Boyle is an editor identified with the Antigonish 
movement. This book, which bears the sub-title “Land, 
Work and Co-operation,” stresses the rural aspect of the 
notable program stimulated by the Extension Department 
of St. Francis Xavier University. Mr. Boyle, a Catholic 
layman, urges programs of practical idealism in the form 
of credit unions, cooperatives for marketing and selling, 
home production for use and subsistence farming. He 
conceives the techniques of cooperation as the instruments 
whereby a decentralized and truly human social order may 
be created. “Individualism has brought the world to a 
state of high tensioned insecurity.”” The people themselves 
must study and organize cooperatively in order to attain 
social security in the broadest sense. 

Mr. Boyle interprets Catholic social teaching in regard 
to rural life in concise and interesting language. Not the 
least interesting part of his book is a synopsis of a series 
of meetings of a discussion group. There is an unmis- 
takable emphasis on the value of manual labor in the 
creation of a good society in the discussion of “Land versus 
Totalitarianism.” Mr. Boyle quotes the words of Salazar 
to the effect that the state must be strong but must be 
limited by the demands of morality, by individual guaran- 
tees and liberties. In short, that the state must be in 
effect “a man of honor.” B. Y. L. 


The Country School. By Iman Elsie Schatzmann. 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. $1.50. 
Miss Schatzmann interprets country schools in Switzer- 

land, Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, England, Italy and the 
United States in this well illustrated book. The culture 
of a people and the national policy in education generally 
account for many differences among the rural schools of 
these nations. The long history of democratic experience 
in Switzerland, the intensive development of cooperation 
in Denmark, the efficient national housekeeping in Swe- 
den, the emphasis on culture in Iceland, the conservatism 
of rural England, the intervention of the Fascists in Italy, 
all help to explain rural education in these countries. 

Miss Schatzmann generalizes concerning the United 
States by calling it “paradoxical.” After describing the 
obvious contradictions in our rural educational policy, she 
goes on to describe numerous experiments under the head 


Chicago, 


of “modern pioneering in rural education.” The final 
emphasis is upon the need for improving the preparation 
for teachers of rural schools and of the status of these 
teachers. The nature of Miss Schatzmann’s final appeal 
may be indicated by the sub-title “Go Forth and Teach.” 
There is a thorough bibliography. Miss Schatzmann’s 
international experience has helped her produce this book 
with a perspective that probably few people in the world 


The Seed and the Soil. By Richard Terrill Baker. New York, 

Friendship Press, 1941. $1.00. 

This is the story of “Gens,” which is the symbol of a 
generation. The story of that generation opens with a 
rather easy optimism which soon becomes one of depres- 
sion and despair. As Gens “travels on” he makes an 
appraisal of this world of heartache and anguish. He 
wonders if there is anything that does hold the world 
together. Soon he comes to ask: “Ts it really true that the 
Christian community holds the world together?” Finally, 
in vivid language that should appeal to young people 
especially, Gens describes the Christian forces that in a 
broken world are lifting the symbol of a cooperative world- 
wide community and laboring to bring brotherhood into 
being. Mr. Baker has observed some of the present war 
conditions at first hand. He travelled around the world 
after being awarded the Pulitzer travelling fellowship by 
the Graduate School of Journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is now in the editorial department of the Metho- 
dist Board of Missions and Church Extension. B. Y. L. 


Get More Out of Life. By Catherine Groves. New York, 

Association Press, 1941. $1.25. 

Catherine Groves is a family case worker who has 
majored in counseling. Her practical book is written 
chiefly to give advice to the lay public. Among its distinct 
values are the descriptions of what services the various 
types of counselors are competent to perform. Miss Groves 
pays particular attention to the development of an almost 
new profession, the family counselor, within the world of 
social work. She also tells about social agencies likely to 
be helpful to troubled individuals. Catherine Groves thus 
continues the interests of her parents, Ernest and Gladys 
Groves. She is executive secretary of the Family Service 
Association, Durham, N. C. B. Y. L. 


Cooperative Plenty. By J. Elliot Ross. St. Louis, Mo., B. 

Herder Book Co, 1941. $2.00. 

Father Ross presents an informing review of the co- 
operative movement and concludes with a statement on 
religion and education in a cooperative economy. He holds 
that the mass of legislation, social and economic, has 
failed to cure society of its economic ills. He describes a 
cooperative economy and defines it as one which will 
eliminate absentee landlordism and _ speculation, limit 
interest, and return profits to purchasers in the form of 
patronage refunds. He is optimistic with regard to the 
growth of cooperatives in the United States and believes 
that an evolution toward a more cooperative economy will 
preserve what is good in capitalism. Throughout the book 
Father Ross dares to state what he believes life would be 
like generally under a cooperative economy. For example, 
he says that functions of the state would be considerably 
reduced. Finally, Father Ross aligns himself with those 
religious leaders who regard the cooperative movement as 
a promising technique which, if rightly used, will promote 
brotherhood and social justice and the social ideals of the 
churches generally. ¥ 
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